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information, apparently coming through confidential
sources from M. Rouvier himself, that England had prom-
ised naval aid to France. He therefore asked Lord Laris-
downe about it, tactfully saying that he did so unofficially,
without instructions from Berlin:
Lord Lansdowne replied that I knew that diplomatic
support was assured to the French Government within the
corners of the Anglo-French Agreement. This has the
natural result that the questions which the Agreement
touched would be discussed by the two Governments in
friendly fashion, and the most suitable ways and means
would be considered to maintain unimpaired the various
points of the Agreement. The question of an alliance with
France, however, had never been discussed in the English
Cabinet, nor had an English alliance ever been offered to the
French Government either in recent times or earlier. How-
ever, he would not conceal from me that in the eventuality,
which he however regarded as wholly out of the question,
that Germany should light-heartedly let loose a war against
France, one could not foresee how far public opinion in
England would drive the Government to the support of
France.174
Similarly, in October, 1905, Lord Lansdowne's Under
Secretary, Sir Thomas Sanderson, felt obliged by the Matin
revelations to reiterate the denial:
The English Government has never held out to the
French Government the prospect of military aid. A possible
rupture between France and Germany has never been even
discussed by the Government, and the promise of landing
100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein belongs to the realm of
myth. . . . [Sanderson said] Perhaps French imagination
played some part insthis. One could well imagine Delcasse
had said to his colleagues that he was convinced that Eng-
land would stand beside France in case of a Franco-German
war. This subjective conception, supposing Delcasse had
it, was however very different from an English promise or
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